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Letters from the Members 


Liked Convention 


\The nine delegates from 
representing The . at the 
C. S. P. A. convention were thoroughly 
pleased with the wide variety of ex- 
cellent programs offered during the 
convention. The enthusiasm and 
knowledge gained are still in daily 
evidence. 

We were indeed happy to be recog- 
nized with a first place honor, and 
hope to merit the medalist award next 
year Illness prevented my attend- 
ing the convention.... We are eager 
to study our rating and also want to 
use the electro as soon as possible. 


V. M. M., North Carolina. 
New Member 


We thank you for your letter of 
April 4 in which you welcome our 
publication to your membership and 
congratulate us on winning second 
place in our first contest. 

We are grateful to you for the award 
and would like to ask if we may know 
who won first place in this contest. 
We would appreciate having this in- 
formation on file. 


F. D., Illinois. 


Significance of Reward 


Recentily our school received a no- 
tice menneieg us that our school pa- 
per, ........, had won second 
place in the contest. Will you please 
advise us what that rating stands for? 
Has the same award been given to 
other schools in . and other 
cities? Thanking you for your con- 
sideration. 

G. C., Illinois. 

The C. S. P. A. looks on the contest 
as more of a periodic rating than a 
competition. Individual “best” papers 
gave way to groups of publications 
meeting the standards set by the As- 
sociation, after the first two or three 
of the annual contests. Publications 
now place rather than seek for a prize. 
The April issue of The School Press 
Review contains a complete list of the 
contest results and ratings. 


J. M. M. 


Misinformed 


On March 16 I wrote you concern- 
ing the Columbia award to the 
You replied saying you had feswarded 
my letter to the Board of Judges. 
This morning the official score 
sheet came to the school. Miss 
and myself are more convinced than 
ever of its unfairness. Items which 


we were commended last year were 
marked off this year. At one place 
we were commended for the fine cover 
and then received a deduction of five 
points on the score. The student who 
marked our magazine must have been 
a beginner. 


H. B., New Jersey. 


The above letter is a fair sample of 
some of the worst misunderstandings 
of the Contest ratings which are an- 
nually received in the office in small 
quantity. There are four points of in- 
terest in the above quoted complaint: 


1. No publication can fairly ques- 
tion the contest ratings unless the 
scoring sheet and the judges’ criticisms 
have been received. 

2. Items commended in one contest 
may justly be criticized in another scor- 
ing. There are no absolute standards 
of perfection and all criticisms are rela- 
tive. 


3. A commendation for an item does 
not indicate a perfect score or that 
there is no room for improvement or 
reason for deduction in scoring. 

4. Scorings are not made by “stu- 
dents”, but rather by judges who have 
proved their worth by long years of 
service to the association and outstand- 
ing work in the school press field. 

Such gross misunderstandings and 
criticism on the part of members who 
are interested in the prize-winning as- 
pect of annual contests rather than in 
the benefits of a scoring and critical 
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analysis are some of the discouraging 
elements of the Association’s work. 


Medalist 

As the editor of the , I wish 
to extend to you our heartiest appre- 
ciation for the medal recently awarded 
to our paper by the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. We are indeed 
very proud of the honor. 


R. H., Illinois. 


Mimeo Winner 

This is to acknowledge the receipt of 
the beautiful gold medal which you 
sent as a first place award for the mim- 
eographed-paper contest. 

We wish to express our appreciation 
for your courtesy in the contest. 


E. M., Texas. 


Fair Criticism 

We are delighted with your very fair, 
very complete valuation of 

Your comments are very excellent 
and well stated, and should be of great 
value to the staff. Thanks for them 
and for the medal. 

C. G. W., Michigan. 


Goal Attained 


....My boys and I greatly enjoyed 
the Columbia convention. The only 
trouble was the huge size of it. Con- 
sequently I missed several meetings 
that I had intended to attend. The 
youngsters were quite impressed, of 
course, for it was their initial trip to 
New York. I was happy to have been 
of any assistance possible to you. If I 
can help you in any way next year, all 
you have to do is drop me a line. The 
administration here is “sold” on your 
idea, and I’m not having any trouble 
“making” the conventions now. . .. Our 
publication, , finally won the 
“Medalist” award that we have been 
working toward for the past several 
years. We feel awfully proud of our- 
selves, for it has taken hard work on 
our part to reach this standard. I just 
trust we'll be able to keep it up next 
year. 


F. K., South Carolina. 


To Improve 

I am a little late in telling you how 
pleased we were with the rating 
received in the contest. 

However, we are not satisfied with 
our publication. Next year we are 
planning to have our magazine printed, 
as clarity in printing is our chief weak- 
ness in our mimeographed magazine. 


O. A., Pa. 
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How We Individualized Our Annual 


By GENE HOYT FOUCAULT 
Adviser, The Arrow, Chisholm, Minn. 


HAT can we do to make The 
W 1936 Arrow different from its 
predecessors? 

This question came up repeatedly at 
early meetings of the staff in the fall 
of 1935, and the answer which occurred 
to us both frightened and fascinated 
us. We were frightened by the im- 
mensity of the job we were setting for 
ourselves. But the originality of the 
idea gave it an appeal that could not be 
resisted. 

Why not make each copy a memory 
book for the particular student for 
whom it was intended? Individual pic- 
tures could be pasted on the covers 
of each book to indicate the owner. 
That would not entail too inuch extra 
work as many of the students’ pictures 
would be taken for activities or to be 
included in the graduating group. 

Like a rolling snowball, the idea kept 
gathering momentum and it was fi- 
nally decided to include an example of 
each student’s work in each subject in 
his own book. Reasons for approving 
the plan were so numerous that we 
became more and more enthusiastic. 


URRICULAR work deserves a far 
greater place in the annual than 
it usually receives. It is difficult to 
make the ordinary business of school 
dramatic, colorful, and pictorial enough 
for a large place in the annual. Extra- 
curricular activities are likely to crowd 
out the humdrum routine, though this 
routine is, after all, the most important 
part of school life. So here was a 
chance to give the regular work a place 
of consequence. 


Knowing that the best example of 
his work would appear in his own an- 
nual—but not knowing when that pa- 
per would be selected—gave each stu- 
dent an incentive to do his best at all 
times. 

Typing the more than four thousand 
manuscripts which would be incorpor- 
ated in the books gave the Senior High 
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School typing classes practical experi- 
ence in work which would endure. 

Mundane though it may seem, the 
appeal to the subscriber had a definite 
part in our marshalling of reasons. 
And the response among those who 
do not usually buy the annual was 
gratifying enough to prove our point. 
Regardless of the effort made by the 
staff to include many students, there 
always had been a group which was 
omitted. Those who belong to no ac- 
tivities, the less forceful individuals, 
have a small part in the average an- 
nual. Our plan would give each one 
of these people several pages of his 
own. As a result, seven hundred out 
of our seven hundred sixty-three stu- 
dents subscribed. This is a record 
which we believe will stand for some 
time. 
T HERE is a thrill in pioneering, 

too, even in little things. So far 

as we knew, no one had ever tried 
this particular feature in a yearbook 
so that we had no precedent either to 
help or to hinder us. 

Quoting Curtis Miller, editor and 


tireless worker on the annual: ‘It was 


two days before the enormity of the 
job penetrated our cerebral organs. As 
work got under way, we realized that 
we had not reckoned with all the pos- 
sible mishaps. Could we beat Father 
Time to the deadline? Could we carry 
out our old-fashioned theme in a 
school printshop with handset type and 
limited facilities? How could we file 
four thousand papers and keep them 
in order? Could our photographer, whe 
was a music instructor, find time to 
take enough pictures so each student 
might have his picture on the cover 
of his own annual? Couid our art 
classes design pictures appropriate to 
the intricate patterns of an old-fash- 
ioned theme? At moments we thought 
we had ‘bitten off a bigger chunk than 
we could chaw!’ But every person who 
has published a newspaper or maga- 
zine knows that the subscriber craves 
originality. So, with this objective 
foremost in our minds, the staff lab- 
ored with zest and energy, in spite of 
all odds.” 

“But, lest you get the impression 
that our staff was a varied assortment 
of sordid pessimists, let me explain. 


Students Planning Some of the Layouts 





We confronted the obstacles one at a 
time, and threshed them out success- 


fully.” 
a O-OPERATION is necessary in 


any project, but especially in a 
task of such magnitude. Every in- 
structor turned in a complete set of 
satisfactory, legible papers. If any sub- 
ject had been omitted, the entire 


detract from the appearance of a mem- 
ory book. Within, the title page re- 
wracking, as we felt a responsibility to 
each individual subscriber that his 
book be exactly right. 

In silver ink the cover design, inter- 
twined with dainty violets, simulated an 
old book with a metal clasp. The 
simple words “For Memory’s Sake” ap- 
peared on the cover so nothing would 


Student Press Work on the Annual 


project might as well have been 
abandoned. We are fully aware that 
credit for the success of this section 
of the book must be divided among 
the entire student body and faculty of 
Chisholm Junior High School. Miss 
Tress Johnson, art teacher; E. V. Aho- 
nen, printing instructor; Miss Bess M. 
Uglum, subscriptions; C. J. Auble, typ- 
ing instructor; and A. J. Souba, prin- 
cipal, had especially large parts in con- 
tributing to the annual. 


Examples of penmanship, art work, 
arithmetic or algebra graphs, and any 
other sketches which would add va- 
riety to the typed pages, were worked 
directly on the glossy paper which 
would constitute the pages of the an- 
nual. 


As everything was student work, a 
tremendous amount of checking was 


necessary. Staff members went over 
all manuscripts, copying some to aid 
the typists, clarifying others. After the 
typing, the checking process had to be 
repeated. In one case, over one hun- 
dred papers had to be re-typed because 
of an error in the heading. Hundreds 
of “man-hours” went into a simple- 
sounding job—penciling light dots to 
indicate the margin for the typists. 
Then, when the typing had been com- 
pleted, each of these little dots had to 
be erased. 


Assembling papers and arranging 
them in alphabetical order was nerve- 


Twe 


vealed the name of the annual and the 
school. 


ORNING glories were the in- 

spiration for the delicate design 

on the panel pages, while harebells 
decorated the bulk of the pages. 

On the division pages were old-fash- 
ioned figures, while the legend indi- 
cating the section was written in long- 
hand. Throughout, the art work 
stressed the light touch, the elaborate 
rather than the simple strokes of the 
modern art. 


For coherence among the sections, 
copy on the verso of the division 
pages told the story. For example, 
the original section of pupil work was 
called “Some of My Work.” In tying 
it up to the theme, the editor wrote 
these explanatory words: “Among the 
tattered, yellowed pages of the old 
family album may be clippings and ar- 
ticles telling of family achievement; so 
here, in the echo of an album, we have 
attempted to incorporate a similar idea 
with examples of each pupil’s work in 
each subject bound into his own book.” 
In a similar manner, each section was 
justified as belonging in such an album. 

Pictures were taken in groups, for 
economy’s sake. Razor blades, sharp 
scissors, rulers, T-squares, mimeoscope, 
and what not, were used in experiment- 
ing to learn what method was most 
practical for cutting to fit the one-half 
by five eighths inch faces into the 


panels. That jigsaw puzzle was fi. 
nally solved and a tooled line added 
at the engraver’s eliminated any slight 
imperfections that remained. 


7 O avoid any chance of error, we 

pasted the picture on the cover 
and wrote the subscriber’s name on 
the inside. Then, when the time came, 
his name was written on the folio 
which was to be stapled and glued 
into the cover. We had been working 
with the annuals in alphabetical order, 
but now we re-arranged them into 
homerooms. In the assembling of 
pages and combining covers with 
books, we sent one homeroom at a 
time to the print-shop. There the f- 
nal touches were put upon the vol- 
umes. The “insides” were stapled. The 
pages were trimmed. The covers and 
books were merged. The job was 
done. 

Duplicates of some of the best books 
had been made for teachers, critical 
analysis, and exchange copies. The 
critique, when we received it, warmed 
our hearts, as the judges were fully 
appreciative of the problems we had 
encountered and credited us with a 
good job—a medalist book—a six-year 
goal realized! 


N. T. A. Plans 
Press Contest 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has decided to enlarge the scope 
of the educational work of the organi- 
zation to include the school press field. 
Recognizing that school publications 
have taken their place as a very sig- 
nificant and widespread activity, the As- 
sociation seeks to encourage young 
journalists to write news stories, feature 
stories, or editorials on their school’s 
participation in the Christmas Seal pro- 
gram. 


At present the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and the National Tu- 
berculosis Association are forming a 
plan by which the best contributions 
relative to the work of the Tubercu- 
losis Association appearing in school 
publications affiliated with the C. S. P. 
A. will be reprinted in the National 
Tuberculosis Association Bulletin. 


The selection of these articles will 
be made by the board of judges which 
the C. S. P. A. will appoint to review 
the publications in the annual contest 
in 1938. A close co-operation between 
publication advisers and local units of 
the Tuberculosis Association will be of 
mutual benefit to the participating 
parties. 
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Strides in World-Wide News Gathering 


By CHARLES E. HONCE, 


Executive Editor of the Associated Press Sunday Service 


HIS little talk will give me an 
opportunity to look back to the 
days when I was a high school 

editor, and, I trust, will give you an 
opportunity to consider some of the 
modern practices in the newspaper 
field, to which, I assume, many of you 
eventually will gravitate. 


The editing of a high school paper 
or magazine is a vastly different propo- 
sition than it was in the day when I 
was getting one out. Likewise the prac- 
tice of newspaper work has developed 
tremendously in the same period. 

When I was in high school there 
were no courses in journalism, so far 
as I know. In fact, not many col- 
leges had them. Now journalism is 
taught in many high schools. Also 
the editing of high school publications 
often has the practical side of being 
tied up with the writing courses. This 
isa very desirable thing. 

In former days, if a high school 
boasted a publication, the senior class 
elected an editor, and, with little or 
no knowledge of what it was all about, 
he went to work. Usually, I suppose, 
an effort was made to select someone 
who at least had an interest in writing, 
but this was not necessarily the fact. 


The editor, too often, got very little 
help and his copy was only casually 
looked over by some member of the 
faculty. The result was that the editor 
virtually wrote the whole thing—He 
had to if the paper or magazine was 
to appear. 


OOKING back now, it seems to 

me that not much came of those 
earlier efforts in the high school pub- 
lication field, except, possibly, to pro- 
mote some one man’s itch to write. 
Nowadays the setup is much better. 
The publications are better, the art is 
better, the format is more desirable, 
the writing is on the upgrade, and the 
medium exists, in conjunction with 
school journalistic courses, to give the 
man or woman interested in writing 
the initial training that will send him 
forward in that field—if that is his 
chosen one;—on to an editorial career 
in college, to the expanded journalism 
courses of the university, and eventual- 
ly into the business field of writing— 
be it on newspaper, magazine, or book. 


So here then is a grand opportunity 
for the young person with the writing 
itch to get on the first step of the band 
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wagon; for the student with a desire 
for a career on the business side of 
the newspaper or magazine to get some 
initial and vital instruction. 

Too often, however, I find, particu- 
larly in college journalism courses, that 
a fairish percentage of the class really 
has no intention of entering the writing 
field in a serious way. Some students 
take the course simply because it looks 
interesting—or possibly because it looks 
easy. Of course it can never be easy 
for the one who really puts his heart 
and soul into the subject. 

Yes, there has ben a vast change in 
the high school publication field in a 
quarter of a century. Nowadays I un- 
derstand some publications not only 
cover the news of their school, but also 
of the community. Some go even 
further and report happenings on a 
national and international basis. This 
seems to me to be entirely commend- 
able—so long as the vicinage news is 
not slighted—and the vicinage news in 
your field is the local news of your 
school. 


HEREIN, although there have 

been tremendous changes in the 
newspaper field in recent years—there 
still is a similarity between newspapers 
and high school publications. The life- 
blood of any good paper is an ade- 
quate vicinage news, to which is added 
an adequate news content of the rest 
of the nation and of the world. But 
the vicinage news must never be 
slighted. 

The Associated Press with which I 
am connected is a world-wide organi- 
zation, assembling copy from all points 
of the globe, but even it does not neg- 
lect vicinage news. Probably half of 
the copy that moves out of Washing- 
ton, for instance, is devoted to what 
we call regional news stories—stories 
of interest only to certain parts of the 
country. It is vicinage news coverage 
on national scale. 

N thinking over possible subjects 

for discussion today, I finally de- 
cided that as an Associated Press man, 
I might just tell you something about 
our organization and how it operates. 

All of you are not going to enter 
newspaper work, but eventually some 
of you are; and by the laws of aver- 
ages, a few of you will come to The 
AP. 

The only trouble in talking about 


The AP nowadays is to keep up with 
the latest developments. At the very 
minute this invitation came to speak 
there was installed in our office a new 
“gadget” for the speedy collection of 
news. 


The instrument is about the size of 
a small radio. At certain periods of 
the day, a telephone connection is set 
up between London and New York, 
and the man at the London end starts 
speaking at a comparatively high rate 
of speed. It’s not a conversation; 
rather he is reading stories just writ- 
ten in the London office. 


In New York the stories are record- 
ed mechanically on a cylinder, from 
which they quickly can be transcribed. 
The material comes over faster than 
by cable, and, additionally important, 
the expense is less. The cost of cable 
toll always is a tremendous item and 
one that requires constant thought. 
During the Shanghai fighting several 
years ago cables sometimes cost up to 
$1.25 a word. That’s at the rate of 
$1,000 a column of newspaper space. 
You fellows who may be planning to 
enter the business end of the news- 
paper field some day will find a lot of 
tough things like that to wrestle with. 
| predates development of com- 

paratively recent date- is Wire- 
photo—an operation that would have 
been thought incredible a few years 
ago, and which in a year or so has 
brought a startling change to the news- 
paper business. 

Here again is something of seeming- 
ly simple construction taking up very 
little space, but which literally is revo- 
lutionizing newspaper theory and prac- 
tice. 

In our office the Wirephoto sending 
machine resembles a small sized lathe. 
The receiving machine is a duplicate. 
In addition there is a switchboard. 
That is all. 

And yet this machine is operating 
24 hours a day to newspaper of the 
country, carrying nothing but pictures 
by wire. As the average time of trans- 
mission of a picture is only six or seven 
minutes, it means that newspapers can 
receive daily a large quota of photo- 
graphs illustrating the news as it 


breaks. 


Story and pictures, regardless of 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE EDITOR WRITES 


WHY FOR THE SCHOOL 
PUBLICATION? 


RECENT letter from an old friend of the Association 

calls to our attention the ever present question of the 

purpose of school publication work. Because publi- 
cation problems vary from school to school and because 
various types of educational institutions present character- 
istic student-purposes, the question can never be dogmati- 
cally stated. However, for the great field of elementary and 
secondary education, one may present certain principles. 

We have always insisted that the school publication 
should emphasize primarily the avocational aspects of jour- 
nalism for the many and to present the vocational elements 
with care and discrimination only to the few whose particu- 
lar talents it reveals. This stand has received the commen- 
dation of our members and the opposition of organizations 
whose prime purpose appears to be the “selling” of journal- 
istic practices and incursions of the professional practices 
into the school field. 

The communication referred to above, commended us for 
the manner in which our recent Convention was managed, 
stating, however, that the emphasis was placed upon school 
press work as a preparation for a journalistic or literary 
career. For this impression we can but be apologetic, for 
the annual Convention of the Association has never intend- 
ed to accentuate that phase of the work. It is true that the 
professional journalists give freely and generously of their 
time to speak to the delegates, but their recommendations 
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and discussions serve mainly to outline the professional prac. 
tices as possible helps to the maintenance of the school pub. 
lication. Reportorial practices are similar in both lines, but 
to the school publication is reserved the policies of com- 
munity interest and avocational hobbies, rather than the die. 
tates of professional coverage. : 

As our correspondent states, there is another phase of this 
work which is equally important. That is, school paper 
work not for its value per se but as a broadening part of 
the educational program in its role as an extra-curricular 
activity. We are not trying to produce writers but are con- 
cerned chiefly with providing our students with an educa. 
tional experience beyond the narrow limits of strictly acade. 
mic work. Thus, work on the school paper is integrated 
with the school program just as athletics or dramatics are, 
An increasing number of papers enrolled in the C. S. P. A. 
are incorporating journalism as an integral post of the 
school program and C. S. P. A. Convention have recognized 
this trend by providing group discussions of these view. 
points. 


y v 


THE QUESTION OF 
STANDARDS 


ISUNDERSTANDING of purposes and policies 
leads to many and differences in the field of school 
press work as well as in the broader field of educa- 

tion in general. To the Association has been recently at- 
tributed “competitive commercialization” as reflected in the 
annual Contest ratings. This in spite of the fact that the 
Association has repeatedly announced its position on the 
matter of awards. In the early years of the contest prizes 
were given to the publications judged “best”, “second best”, 
and so forth. However, for the past decade the procedure 
has been to eliminate all such “prizes” and to classify pub- 
lications by group according to merit. Awards for classif- 
cations are by no means prizes for individual competitive 
activities. A “Medalist” publication may well be proud of 
its high rating, but it is no more than a classification in terms 
of the other publications of its particular group. 


We frequently hear the complaint that advertising in- 
come in a school publication is sacrified to “good makeup” 
and proportionate use of news and literary materials. It is 
well that a publication be maintained for the experience it 
gives the staff and for the contribution it makes to a school. 
However, admitting that financial dictates must be recog- 
nized, there is no question as to the fact that a successful 
school publication is one which subordinates financial profit 
to avocational encouragement. The Association takes cog- 
nizance of the financial predicament of many of the schools, 
but penalties in ratings are incurred where the literary and 
news values are subordinated to the business profit. 

As stated in the “handbook” of the Association, the Con- 
test is looked upon as more of a periodic rating than a 
competition. Individual “best” papers give way to groups 
of publications meeting the standards set by the Associa- 
tion. If the standards set by the Association differ from 
those of individual advisers we can but bow our heads and 
murmur “de gustibus ...” Even in the field of logic, dis- 
putative reasoning must admit to individual choice and 
“weighting” of items of importance. A “contest” to de- 
termine the adherence to the Association’s standards can- 
not be construed as harmful unless those standards be 
questioned. 
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Connecticut Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Holds Fourth Annual 
Convention 


The Fourth Annual Convention of 
the Connecticut Press Association was 
held at the Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, on April 24. At- 
tended by approximately 500 dele- 
gates, this convention goes down in 
history as the largest convention held 
by this group, of which Dorothy Le- 
titia Shapleigh is the president. 

Among the familiar figures active in 
publication work addressing meetings 
of this group were Captain William E. 
Haskell, Assistant to the President, The 
New York Herald-Tribune, and Joseph 
M. Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. DeWitt 


D. Wise, President of the Advisers As- 
sociation of the C. S. P. A., and Spen- 
cer B. Ames, President, New Jersey 
Scholastic Press Association, conducted 
the clinics for the magazines and news- 
papers respectively. 


‘he motto of this group is “A pub- 
lication is the hallmark of a doing 
school.” 


oe 


York-Adams Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Stages 17th Annual 
Convention 


The staff of The Blue and White 
News, West York High School, York, 
Penna., played host at the seventeenth 
semi-annual convention of the York- 
Adams Regional Press Group of the 
Pennsylvania Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, April 13. 

Approximately three hundred high 
school journalists from thirty-three 
York and Adams County High Schools 
were in attendance. Joseph M. Mur- 
phy, Director of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association, was the main 
speaker and addressed the entire as- 
semblage in the High School Audi- 
torium discussing “Factors in the 
Growth of the School Press.” Others 
who addressed meetings at the con- 
vention were Simon Hochberger, for- 
mer editor of the York High School 
Weekly and graduate of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri; Lambert Greenawalt, Adviser of 
The York High Weekly; and Nevin 
Danner, owner and publisher of the 
Litiz Express. 

J. Kenneth Snyder, adviser of the 
Y. C. I. Chronicle and Chairman of 
the Private School Division of the C. 
S. P. A., is president of the group. 
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PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


South Carolina High School Press 
Association Convention Draws 
400 Delegates From 40 Schools 


The Second Annual Convention of 
the South Carolina High School Press 
Association, of which Fred C. Kend- 
rick is the director, was held at Green- 
ville High School, Greenville, South 
Carolina, on April 15-16. 


Registration took place Thursday 
morning, April 15, and following a gen- 
eral convention luncheon the confer- 
ence officially opened Thursday after- 
noon in the High School Auditorium. 
A. J. Parkhurst, Greenville High 
School principal, and John Massey, 
student body president, welcomed the 


We See by 


The Calumet Herald, weekly publi- 
cation of the Hammond (Indiana) 
High School, has recently issued a 
souvenir edition in conjunction with the 
twenty-first annual school fair. Jessie 
“Jay” Purvis, women’s doubles tennis 
champion in table tennis, and Yoshio 
Fushimi, Japanese champion, enter- 
tained those fair visitors who “follow 
the bouncing white ball” with several 
exhibition matches. 
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In commemoration of International 
Boys’ Week, May 1-8, the boys of The 
San Diego Russ, of San Diego (Cal.) 
High School, published the weekly is- 
sue without the assistance of the girls 
on the staff. A quick resume of the 
paper assured one that news items con- 
cerning members of the fairer sex were 
not discriminated against in the all- 
boys’ issue. The “Cavemen,” as the 
ladies styled them, challenged the girl 
members to issue the next paper with- 
out their help. The girls accepted, of 


course. 
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A call for “White Elephants” was 
the strange subject of a news story in 
a recent issue of The Sequoia Times, 
publication of Sequoia Union High 
School (Cal.) The “White Elephants,” 
articles for which the students had no 
further use, were auctioned to the high- 
est bidder at the recent Jumble Fair. 
The “White Elephants” were not with- 
out fellow martyrs for ginger-bread 
pigs were also on the block. 
a a 
Forty commercial students from the 


typing, shorthand, and bookkeeping 


delegates who were then addressed by 
Dr. J. L. Mann, superintendent of the 
city schools; Dr. Bennette E. Greer, 
president of Furman University, and 
Prof. Raymond B. Nixon, Director of 
the School of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
versity. 

After general meetings both in the 
morning and afternoon on Friday be- 
ing followed by sectional meetings, the 
closing banquet at 7:30 p. m. was held 
in the school cafeteria with Fred C. 
Kendrick as master of ceremonies. The 
banquet was addressed by W. F. Log- 
gins, superintendent of the Sumter city 
schools and Dr. Grant M. Hyde, direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


the Papers 


departments packed their suitcases and 
departed from John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, for the Ohio annual con- 
test at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. Fourteen typewriters, “in perfect 
condition,” quoting from The John 
Hay Ledger, weekly publication of the 
John Hay School, “were stowed away” 
in a faculty member’s car to make the 
trip also. After the typing derby, the 
commercial students were to make a 
trip to see the zoo where several fac- 
ulty members expected to see the coun- 
terparts of various pupils. 
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To help procure funds for a loud- 
speaking system for the student body, 
Tuscon Senior High School staged a 
Mardi Gras carnival. The Cactus 
Chronicle, bi-weekly publication of the 
Tuscon (Arizona) School, was instru- 
mental in the promotion of the event. 
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Boys of the Pierre S. Du Pont High 
School of Wilmington, Del., appeared 
in the classroom looking like so many 
billiard balls, according to a recent 
story in the Blue and Gray Clarion of 
the Wilmington school. The mascu- 
line pupils resembled frightened por- 
cupines after securing “Sing Sing” 
haircuts if one would believe The Clar- 
ion. The “Voice of the People” in- 
terviewed both feminine onlookers and 
male convicts in an effort to ascertain 
the reactions of both at the sight of 
the new haircuts. One comely miss 
volunteered the opinion that the boys 
looked rather moth-eaten which 
promptly checked the epidemic. 





POETRY OF THE MONTH... 


March Winds 


It’s the March days, the blustery days, 
full of coughs and sighs, 

I never face the March wind but tears 
are in my eyes. 

For it comes from the east land, the 
West Virginia hills, 

And March is in the east wind, with 
colds and bitter pills. 


It’s a fine land the east land for 
sniffles bad as mine, 

Snow and wind is always there and the 
air is cold and fine. 

There is cold weather always, where 
to men, it is a pest, 

It’s a cold time the March time but I 
know we like it best. 


It’s a white road, this highroad, the 
road that I must tread, 

To the March winds the cool winds 
where there’s no rest for head. 

To the winds and the dark clouds 
where the wind is your only song, 

It’s a pine land the mountain land, the 
land where I belong. 


Lester Lynch 
“Fountain,” 


White Sulphur High School, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 


vg) o 
Winter In Spring 


One day the snow flurries through the 
air 

The next the sun shines very fair. 

Yesterday I thought I heard a robin 
sing, 

During this session of winter in 
spring. 


Spring loves to play and tease, 

It seems she never likes to please, 
One day she’s dressed in gay array, 
The next she wears a coat, dull gray. 


But during this season of sun and 
storm, 
When one day’s cold and the next is 
warm, 
I know that it’s not many more days, 
Till spring will come in with spring- 
ly ways. 
Adeline Tinder 
“Fountain,” 
White Sulphur High School, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Va. 
a F © Fs 
Voices 
A Prayer 
Lord, when I die 
And all of me reverts again to life, 
Take my mind 
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And blow it into coldest flame;— 
Quick flame, flame that aches, all-de- 
vouring flame, 


That it may find 
That which it could not find before. 


Take my eyes 

And pour them into stillest lake- 
water 

Let them keep vigil through long 
nights 

Beneath the black winter 

So that they may steal glimpses of un- 
known beauty 

Through the star-holes. 


Take my love 

And chill it into the first snow-flake of 
winter 

That flickers slowly through the 
branches in the smoky dusk 

Forgetting heat and life in icy ecstasy 

As it yields to the chill embrace of a 
dark woods tarn. 


Take my tongue 

Melt it into old silver, 

Moon-clear, night-smooth, and starry 
chill. 

Fashion it into a silver pen 

And put it in a poet’s hand, that he 
may say 

That which I could not find the words 


to say. 


But when you take my soul, 
Oh Lord, wait for a winter’s eve 
When all is aching cold, 
And when the sun goes down behind 
the naked wood, 
Leaving the world all bluish-gray, 
Then take it to the edge of heaven 
and when 
The first star freezes white in the yet- 
blue sky 
Drop my soul earthward, like a cry. 
B. B. 
“Blue and Gray Clarion,” 
Pierre S. duPont High School, 


Wilmington, Delaware 


yt 
Of Simple Things 
Say not of simple things that they are 
small: 
A face can bring a holiness of calm; 
An age’s cry is in the gull’s keen call; 
A flower holds all heaven in its palm; 
A heart finds brother where keen ang- 
uish lies, 
In autumn’s rainy tombs and sombre 
palls; 
The world’s dread fear is in the fawn’s 
soft eyes; 


A voice King David’s ancient psalms 
recalls.— 

These are eternal fountains in a wood, 

An infinite region of leaping light, 

And soil, fresh blown from earth’s 
of sand 

On mantling snow there lies the stain 
where 

Soft-languaged murmurs are half-un- 
derstood. 

The body’s grief, the soul’s mute cries 
are there. 


And torch-lit Beauty casts her glowing 
flame 
Upon Simplicity’s unrumored name. 
Miriam Kadin 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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Why? 
Pain struck through me like a twisted 
sword 
And I writhed on its cruel point. 
Longed and prayed to die. 


Pain lessened his fierce grip 
Somewhat withdrew the sword 
And I 

Fought for new breath. 
Why? 


Floraine Toutenhoft 
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Prairie Winter 

The cold gray hills, all furrowed, lone- 
ly, stand, 

The cold gray sky of winter overlies; 

O’er waste of prairie, one gray gull, 
lone, cries, 

Slow wheeling, dismal bird in dismal 
land. 
gray hampering ties 

By sleety whistling wind from prairie 
skies, 

That grips and squeezes earth, with 
monstrous hand. 

But, lo, I hear a vesper sparrow sing, 

That from his drowsy couch essays to 
rise; 

The prairie holds no dismal aspect 
now— 

All changed by his sweet song of 
cheery ring; 

This seeming barren land holds sweet 
surprise, 

’Tis only sleeping, waiting for the 
plow. 

George Snell 
Mechanics Arts High School, 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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A Challenge Accepted 


By MARGUERITE DEFOREST, 
Faculty Adviser of Announcer, John Marshall J. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HILE reading various junior 
high school publications sent 
to us by exchange, I have ex- 

perienced lately rather a “let down” 
discouraged feeling. Several papers, 
from different sections throughout the 
United States, appear to be very worth- 
while projects, and reflect credit on 
their organizations. By contrast, our 
own publication appears to suffer a sort 
of inferiority complex as it were; it 
seems to fluctuate from mediocrity to 
just above normal; never outstanding. 
Although it retains its position in the 
second class group in the C. S. P. A. 
contests rating, and is not outplaced by 
any paper in N. Y. C., there is one pub- 
lication in the city that is definitely 
superior. 

(A delegation from our school vis- 
ited that junior high not long ago and 
found conditions very favorable to the 
successful organization and production 
of a paper. There is a room devoted 
to journalism with files, desks and type- 
writers conducive to accurate, efficient 
work. How the principal was ever able 
to accomplish this miracle is a dead 
secret. It exists; that’s enough.) 

What more logical time than the 
new year is there to take account of 
stock and to analyze the situation in 
my own organization. Naturally, my 
first reaction was that, after five years, 
perhaps it was time to change the fac- 
ulty adviser. However, it seems to be 
one post without a long line of aspir- 
ants, so upon the request of my prin- 
cipal I shall have to continue. 


M Y next step was to survey my 

staff, a loyal group of youngs- 
ters of normal intelligence—or perhaps 
a little above the average—ranging 
from twelve to fourteen years of age 
with a fair background and having all 
the good and bad qualities of the adol- 
escent youth. Since the people read- 
ing this article have had experience 
with the modern youth and know how 
they fight shy of rewriting, reorganiz- 
ing or polishing articles, I will not go 
into details. Although earnest and 
eager to co-operate, these youngsters 
have yet to develop the habit of 
promptness, also the feeling of respons- 
ibility. Operettas and athletics have 
their magnetic pull. 


Naturally, the time I spend with 
them has to be divided between put- 
ting out the publication and develop- 
ing journalistic habits. It is, in most 
instances, truly laboratory work done 
under high pressure and tension. The 
Spring issues are always far better than 
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the fall so that by graduation time 
the staff, in many cases, are ready to 
be absorbed by the senior high school 
publication staff. There is one senior 
high school whose editors-in-chief for 
the last three terms have previously 
been my editors in junior high. Right 
now, of the 15 on the editorial staff, 
one school of 5,000 pupils lists seven 
former members of my staffs. I men- 
tion these simply to explain that even- 
tually, and before leaving me, my 
group do receive training; but circum- 
stances interfere with the spreading of 
that training over a longer period. 


c>* November 7, a meeting of the 
Junior High School Faculty Ad- 
visers’ Division of the C. S. P. A. was 
held at Columbia and, although the 
attendance may have been smaller than 
expected, the discussions were crisp, 
pertinent and enlightening. Situations 
were analyzed; encouragement and ad- 
vice were plentiful. My executive abil- 
ity was questioned and I accepted the 
challenge. 

In the course of discussion we dis- 
covered that situations in schools out- 
side of New York City were more con- 
ducive to the development of journal- 
ism. The problems were thrashed out 
in conference and I returned to my 
school with the bit in my teeth, deter- 
mined to solve my own problem by at- 
tacking it from the most difficult sit- 
uation. 

In our New York junior high 
schools the crowded conditions partly 
accounted for my problem. Our school 
was built to accommodate 2,100 chil- 
dren. Our registration is nearly 3,700. 
It necessitates careful planning on the 
part of our executives even to house 
these pupils while five different time 
schedules are in operation. Classes be- 
gin before 8 a. m. and continue until 
4:30 p. m. To carry out the required 
program, our teachers’ rest room had 
to be commandeered for the extra 
homemaking classes. Lunchrooms, au- 
ditorium, also the library are used for 
classes. The clubs of the eighth and 
ninth years must of necessity be held 
at different times. 


W HAT had I done in the past to 
master this situation? First, I 
had tried having two journalistic clubs; 
one to introduce journalism to the 
eighth year group and perhaps develop 
features as a training for the ninth 
year club, and the other ninth year 
group, to put out the paper. That ne- 
cessitated my teaching seven consecu- 
tive periods on club day without lunch. 


After one term I suggested assigning 
another faculty adviser to the eighth 
year. Volunteers were conspicuous by 
their absence. 


Since my program for iibrary work, 
for which I am trained, takes all my 
class time, it is impossible to have a 
class in English. My principal, a most 
capable and understanding executive, 
tried programming a group for jour- 
nalism, but varieties of programs and 
time schedules made that impossible up 
to the present; however, we have not 
despaired as yet. (While there is life 
there is hope.) To have staff meet- 
ings after school is again impossible be- 
cause of time schedules and after 
school Hebrew classes. I sometimes 
wonder how the paper does get out 
without room, allotted time, or closer 
contact with my children. 


A FTER listening to Miss Shapleigh 
and Mr. Wise at Columbia, I de- 
cided that I was going to train a group 
for the future—some way—somehow. 
I knew the course—I had the children 
—conditions could not be changed at 
present—it was up to me to devise 
ways and means. I submit te you this 
plan of re-organization, in case your 
problems should parallel mine. 

My staff volunteered to meet me, 
whenever home conditions made it pos- 
sible, two mornings a week at 8 a. m. 
We found a room available up to 8:50 
a. m. Then the G. O. appropriated 
money for a metal vertical file which 
we placed in that room. (For next 
term, my principal is arranging to pro- 
gram our club to that room. We have 
been dragging our material from room 
to room—generally losing at least one 
article in transit from club to file 
room.) 

We next checked the periods during 
which that small room was available 
(homemaking classes generally meet 
there.) Then a comparison was made 
between the minor periods of the staff 
and the periods in which I had less 
difficult classes in library; and a com- 
posite program was planned. The 
staff was excused by the office to work 
on the paper during those periods. Of 
course the staff are never there as a 
group but it does give members a 
couple of periods a week to work on 
assignments. Yes, it takes quite a bit 
of planning to arrange this program 
but the results merit the effort ex- 
pended. Since the room they work in 
is on the same floor as the library, 
where I am located, I can drop in on 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Civil War in Spain Retards 
Further Advancement 

Four centuries ago Spain was look- 
ing outward to seas unsailed and lands 
unexplored. Today she looks inward 
to a divided populace, to warring civil 
corruption. 

In those days four centuries past she 
gave her support to a great navigator, 
Christopher Columbus, who had the 
supposedly impossible idea of sailing 
west into the perilous Atlantic to find 
a new route to the vast supply of riches 
in the Orient. Columbus did not have 
an acceptive mind. His mind was of 
the questioning type. When others ac- 
cepted with credence the horrors of 
the Atlantic he asked himself “Why do 
you believe?” Then, because he 
thought for himself, because he had 
faith in himself, and the courage to 
accomplish, he found something im- 
mensely more valuable to the world 
than even he had dreamed. 

He had taken another great step to- 
ward Progress, the fretful figure for- 
ever standing far out beyond us, beck- 
oning onward those who pause to 
question. 

Columbus made his famous step to- 
ward Progress over four hundred 
years ago. How are his descendants in 
Spain faring today? Are they still 
looking out beyond for measures to 
advance the world with? Unfortunate- 
ly they are not. 

They are busy playing in their own 
back yard today and such a mess as 
they are making! Civil war exists in 
Spain and war can mean no advance- 
ment. Progress in Spain will be re- 
tarded for a number of years while the 
Spaniards repair the damage and clear 
the debris in the wake of war. When 
adjusted they can forget their petty 
quarrel and once again include a few 
Columbuses among the remaining un- 
slaughtered inhabitants. 

Adviser “Rattler.” 
Neligh, Nebraska 


Mock Elections in School 
Increase Poll Votes 

There is something seriously wrong 
with our government. Millions of peo- 
ple proclaim that statement every day, 
yet twenty million citizens failed to 
vote in the last presidential election in 
1932. 

Twenty million people have failed 
to try and right that wrong. How can 
any one who fails to vote judge this 
government? Voting is a privilege, it 
is the means given to all American 
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citizens for expressing their rights, 
their wishes. 

A good many critics trace the lack 
of voting to the school. Men and 
women, as children, must learn to use 
this privilege of expression if they are 
to be expected to care for voting in 
later years. 

After some experimentation it has 
been proved beneficial to hold mock 
elections in school, inciting into the 
pupil a fervor for his government and 
his own participation in it. 

Voting should be a factor held dear 
in the lives of all Americans. Our an- 
cestors fought for that right to vote. 
Many of the oversea countries have no 
voice at all in their government, but 
instead must bend to the beckoning of 
a dictator or ruler. 

Be proud that you have the freedom 
of voting. Go to the polls, parents, 
and vote, that you too may be a part 
in this great government. We as to- 
morrow’s citizens will cast our vote in a 
mock election. 


Intelligence Should Take 
Place of Armaments 


The full realization of the horrors of 
war cannot be realized by young Amer- 
ican children, because for the most 
part, theirs has ben a happy, carefree 
existence. Their worries go no further 
than grades in school and the content 
problems of a friendly group of chil- 
dren. 

American children are extremely for- 
tunate, for playing has no part in the 
lives of Italy’s and Germany’s youth. 
Here, boys are forced to take military 
training with the purpose in mind that 
some day, in the not too far-distant 
future, theirs will be the army that will 
conquer the world. True, it is said 
that boys enjoy the training they are 
receiving, but is is not possible that 
they can enjoy having no freedom. 

How much happier would they be if 
they could enjoy their childhood nor- 
mally, and, when the time comes, be 
fitted to understand world affairs, other 
nations attitudes, and be proud of 
themselves for having handled situa- 
tions intelligently, instead of using 
brutal, uncivilized methods for illegiti- 
mate gain. 


When Right 
Doesn’t Make Might 


Because of a lack of co-operation 
and organization, the Child Labor 
Amendment was defeated by a small 
minority of New York voters. A ma- 
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jority of citizens really wanted the bill 
passed, but they were loosely organ. 
ized and sluggish when it came to lob- 
bying for their objective. Meanwhile, 
their opponents, comprised mostly of 
factory and store owners, made the 
best of their lobbying opportunities 
and succeded in downing a bill that 
is undoubtedly a worth-while one. 

Could there ever be a better ex- 
ample of the power a minority can 
wield if it is well organized? Too 
many people are apt to take the at- 
titude that “right makes might” in 
regard to matters which they have 
available power to control if they 
would only take advantage of their 
opportunities. 

This is just as true in school affairs 
as it is in governmental activities. Many 
worthy school projects do not succeed 
because those who really want them 
fail to get behind their object and 
push. Co-operation between teacher 
and student in the classroom is as es- 
sential to school government as that 
of senator and representative in state 
affairs. 

“The Arthur Hill News,” 
Saginaw, West Side, Michigan 


Your Mother and Mine 


Of whatever race we are—Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Filipino, Portuguese, 
or Anglo-Saxon, mothers represents the 
same ideal, the same kind spirit that is 


in every home. Mother who under- 
stands us so well, is a protective per- 
son to whom we go with our cares, 
our worries, our glad news, and our 
sorrows. 


Out of the 365 days in a year, one 
day, the second Sunday in May, is set 
aside to honor “Mother.” On this one 
day we should all try to express our 
love for her and try to make her hap- 
pier by giving her a simple gift. It is 
not so much the gift but the spirit of 
giving something which will make 
mother’s heart happy. In remembrance 
of mother we should wear a red carna- 
tion if she is living, or a white one if 
she is dead. 

On Sunday, May 9, let us honor our 
mothers—your mother and mine. Let 
us remember the work and the suffer- 
ing she had to undergo for our sake. 
Let us show that we appreciate what 
she did, for this will bring her happi- 
ness and help lessen the weight of her 
burden. 

“The Ke Alii,” 
Kalakaua Intermediate School, 


Honolulu, Oahu, T. H. 
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Annual Report of the Private School 
Division Program 


Over 120 Delegates Attend Meetings of Private Schools 


ITH over 120 delegates from 

more than 40 private schools 

attending the various meetings 
of the Private School Division of the 
Cc. S. P. A. the attendance was doubled 
for this group which was organized 
during the 12th Annual Convention. 

At the opening sectional meeting for 
this new group held Thursday after- 
noon, Thomas Reilly, staff editor, The 
Catholic News, weekly newspaper of 
the archdiocese of New York, address- 
ed the delegates on the topic, “Prob- 
lems of the Catholic School Publica- 
tions.” The following hour, J. Ken- 
neth Snyder, Chairman of the Private 
School Division, conducted a clinic 
which was attended by about fifty dele- 
gates. 

A feature of the program was the 
luncheon and social get-together held 
in the Emerson Dining Room of Whit- 
tier Hall, Teachers College, on Friday 
noon. Talks and songs were given by 
representatives of each group. With 
Mr. Snyder presiding, short talks were 
delivered by LaRue W. Piercy of the 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, and Charles Mitchell of Poly- 
technic Preparatory Country Day 
School, Brooklyn, New York. This 
luncheon will be an annual event for 
all future meetings. 


HARLES C. TILLINGHAST, 
headmaster of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York City, was 
the principal speaker at the general 
meeting held Friday afternoon at 2:30 
p. m., discussing “The Private School 
Publication from the Viewpoint of the 
Headmaster.” Mr. Tillinghast pointed 
out how the private school paper was 
a splendid outlet for creative work and 
in this respect an excellent aid for an 
integrated education. He also stressed 
the value of the publication as a voca- 
tional activity showing how it served 
as a clearning house for student opin- 
ion, advertising the school and also 
giving the students a feeling of re- 
sponsibility in moulding the school. 
Following this address the group was 
gteeted by Joseph M. Murphy, Direc- 
tor of the Association, who compli- 
mented the group on the large increase 
in attendance in its second year of 
existence. LaRue W. Piercy, also 
speaking to the delegates at this meet- 
ing on “The Crime of Being Dull or 
Ye Shall Know Them by Their Fea- 
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tures,” explained the various sources 
of feature material in a private school 
and read many interesting examples. 

David Garney, Columnist, The Poly- 
gon, Polytechnic Country Day School, 
Brooklyn, New York, discussed the 
subject, “Keeping School Readers In 
Touch With The World In Which We 
Live.” A debate, “The Newspapers 
vs. the Magazine in the Private 
School,” concluded the general meet- 
ing. Edward S. Dulcan, Editor-in- 
Chief, The Mercersburg News, Mer- 
cersburg (Penna.) Academy, debated 
for the newspapers and was opposed 
by Adelaid Deeber, Literary Editor, 
The Academe, Albany (N. Y.) Acad- 
emy for Girls, who defended the maga- 
zine. 


A T a business meeting held at the 
close of the general meeting, of- 
ficers for the following year were elect- 
ed for the current year. J. Kenneth 
Snyder of the York Collegiate Insti- 
tute, York, Penna., was elected chair- 
man and Charles Mitchell elected sec- 
retary. 


At the only meeting held Saturday 
morning Francis A. Young, Instructor, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, addressed the group on “Publish- 
ing the Newspaper or Magazine in the 
Small Private School.” 

To gain wider participation in the 
program next year the East was di- 
vided into sections and an adviser ap- 
pointed to take charge of each section. 
Charles Mitchell will have charge of 
the New England group and also the 
group in the New York City Metro- 
politan area. Edgar A. Taylor of 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., 
will be in charge of the private schools 
in New Jersey, with Pennsylvania 
schools being reached by Bryan Bark- 
er, Mercersburg (Penna.) Academy 
and Mr. Snyder. New York State 
Private Schools which are not in the 
Metropolitan area will be headed by 
Mrs. Marc A. deFarranti, Brown 
School, Schenectady, N. Y., while La- 
Rue W. Piercy will contact the schools 


in the Middle Western States. 


C.S.P. A. Publications Ratings 


Ratings of publications entered in the 
Thirteenth Annual Contest whose rat- 
ings in the April, 1937, Review were 
incorrectly listed. 

Senior High School Newspapers 

Enrolment 2501-2500 
Second Place 

LANE REPORTER, Franklin K. 

Lane High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Third Place 

BEACON, Senior High, Bayonne, 

N. J. 


Enrolment 1501-2500 
First Place 
POLY OPTIMIST, 
High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Second Place 
CENTRAL LUMINARY, Central 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Third Place 
TECH LIFE, McKinley High, 
Washington, D. C. 
WHAT’S WHAT, Hunter College 
High, New York, N. Y. 


Polytechnic 


Enrolment 300 or less 
First Place 


BROADCASTER, 


Iraan, Texas. 


Iraan_ High, 


Literary-Art Publications 
Junior High School 
Second Place 
NICHOLS KNICKNACKS, Nich- 
ols Jr. High, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Schools of Education Magazines 
First Place 

PURPLE PEN, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

TOWER WATCH, State Normal 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 

Second Place 

DICKINSON UNION, Dickinson 
Junior College, Williamsport, Pa. 

OGONTZ MOSAIC, Ogontz 
School, Ogontz School, Pa. 

PALTZONETTE, State 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Normal 


Rating omitted from April, 
Review. 


1937, 


Literary Publication 
First Place 
GLEAM, West Catholic Girls High, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Nine 





Proper Emphasis on the Elementary School Paper 


ANY principals today feel ap- 
parently that they “must” have 
a newspaper. It is the thing to 
do. This group has considerabie sup- 
port for such reasoning. The Four- 
teenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Eelmentary School Principals devotes 
Chapter IX to a thorough discussion of 
the School Newspaper. The principal 
or teacher will find in figure 1 a com- 
posite summary of the whole theory 
and practice in School Newspaper 
Work set up very briefly in newspaper 
format. (Reprints may be secured at 
2 cents a copy.) 


The first heading of figure | is en- 
titled “Purposes of Newspapers” and 
reads as follows: 

“A summary of statements contrib- 
uted by principals describing their 
school newspapers reveals five pur- 
poses which help guide production. 
Some of these aims or purposes are 
discussed at more length in other ar- 
ticles in this newspaper. The five aims 
follow: 

1. The elementary school newspaper 
interprets the school to the com- 
munity. 

The school newspaper helps to 
improve the English of the chil- 
dren by furnishing motivation 
for compositions. 

The school newspaper provides a 
stimulation and an outlet for cre- 
ative expression. 

The school newspaper develops 
character through the opportuni- 
ties it offers for pupil participa- 
tion. 

The school newspaper serves to 
co-ordinate and unify the activi- 
ties of the school. 

The order given above is the order 
of importance that is indicated by the 
statements from principals who con- 
tributed.” 

Against such an imposing array of 
objectives what can one say? There 
is only one answer: There must be a 
newspaper. 


B UT stop. Principals say that their 

newspaper interprets the school to 
the community. Now, this is not ex- 
actly true of our paper. It would be 
more true if we said that our paper 
interprets the good work of our school 
to the community. We never publish 
the bad things we do—not even those 
half-bad. We print practically no com- 
positions of our average or less than 
average pupils unless they have been 
carefully edited. We did not say Joe 


Ten 


ran through the hall, tripped and cut 
his forehead in the fall. Understand 
that I am not saying we should; I am 
saying we cannot maintain that we in- 
terpret our whole school to the com- 
munity through our paper. In all hon- 
esty, I am convinced that the adviser 
could issue one letter a month written 
by herself which would more adequate- 
ly present a picture of what all the 
children are doing in our school. This 
could be sent home and parents would 
have, then, a real interpretation. (No- 
tice—I do not say the Principal could 
do this.) So, if I am honest with my- 
self, I must at least discount this ob- 
jective which principals place first, al- 
though I do not deny it absolutely. 

Two closely allied purposes ranked 
second and third respectively by prin- 
cipals are those dealing with the stimu- 
lation of pupils to work expression. 
The fourth purpose states that the 
paper offers opportunities for charac- 
ter development. The fifth purpose 
states: “The school newspaper serves 
to co-ordinate and unify the activities 
of the school.” I think that is so. I 
don’t know how it does that, but I 
rather think there is something to it 
even if I can’t understand it. (“There 
are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio.”’) 


PPARENTLY, then, I believe our 
real values lie in the second, 
third, and fourth purposes as stated by 
principals. No, I believe in all the 
purposes; I am simply questioning how 
they function. Let me ask you advisers 
a question relative to those purposes 
having to do with stimulating expres- 
sion. If a boy submits an outstanding 
composition for one of his ability; one 
with childish structure; one containing 
faulty sentences; and another boy sub- 
mits one which is superior to the first; 
one which is mechanically correct, but 
which is only half as good as he could 
produce—which do you print? Now 
don’t defend yourselves. I’m just ask- 
ing questions. We are talking about 
stimulating expression on the part of 
pupils. 

The fourth purpose—that of char- 
acter development for those who par- 
ticipate I do endorse heartily and with- 
out further reservation. I would 
hasten to add that it should be the 
aim,—and I believe it a practical pos- 
sibility—for nearly all pupils to par- 
ticipate in one way or another. It 
takes courage, but it can be done. You 
can print the offerings of poor pupils 


who try, if you have the courage. It 
has been done. 


HERE is one objective which is 

practical; which wraps all of 
these others into one. I would state 
it thus: The school paper exists to 
bring out the best that is in every child 
so far as it can reach him; and it must 
discourage no child. If the school pa- 
per is to have value towards character 
growth we cannot state our objective 
otherwise. With such a single objec. 
tive we need not say that we will not 
“interpret” our school; but we must 
say that when we start selecting su- 
perior material regardless of who wrote 
it, we are getting away from our ob. 
jective. With such an objective we 
can stimulate pupils to express them- 
selves—and I mean those pupils who 
need it most. 

I hope I have made myself clear. 
If not, I restate it. The only true 
values in the elementary newspaper 
are character values; and any other 
values must be subordinated to these 
true values. 

May I illustrate? Here is what a 
little Italian girl, a staff member, says 
about our paper: “The paper is a good 
help to me for I have learned things 
I did not know. Such as, the people 
of Holland dress as we do. For the 
school because many outsiders read it 
and suggest it to others.” 

Now on a competitive basis—on the 
basis of “interpreting the work of the 
school”—this would not be selected. 
But I know this girl, and I think it 
should be selected. For the girl’s sake, 
we should point out the mechanical 
errors, and have her correct them, then 
we should print it. It will do her 
good; I do not see that it will hurt 
anyone else; for they will have their 
turn. 

I wonder what this lad had in mind? 

“The school newspaper gives the 
parents an idea of what the children 
are doing in school. It also gives the 
children a chance to see what the other 
classes are doing. It also gives the chil- 
dren some knowledge of the activities 
about and in the school. I think Mr. 
Milligan likes to have the children to 
know what he is doing for them and the 
school.” 

Could he mean that his principal is 
looking for some publicity? Could he 
be right? 

H OW I have selections from pupils 
which I would not put in the 


paper. They are just too atrocious. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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School Publicity 


UBLICITY in the schools is prob- 
P ably the most neglected phase of 
the educational system of Amer- 
ica. School publicity, as a general rule, 
is poorly done, both from a standpoint 
of publications put out by the particu- 
lar institution and from a standpoint 
of city newspapers. 

These facts, in the main, are contrary 
to public opinion. The school child 
carries a copy of the school paper home 
to his parents and calls their attention 
to some little article that he has writ- 
ten, and the parents commend the child 
for his work. In that article one finds 
all types of grammatical errors. 

Such a fact as this latter one reveals 
that the publishing of a newspaper re- 
quires something more than the mere 
sitting down to a typewriter and start- 
ing the keys to humming away. Of 
course, it may not be the fault of the 
child; however, the individual who 
sponsors that paper either does not 
know any better or does not take an 
interest in the work. 

In the case of the school which has 
no publication, the matter of school 
publicity is similar. The teacher or 
pupils write their articles, take them 
to the daily or weekly newspaper—as 
the case may be—and the editor shoves 
them down in some spot and says in 
effect, “Oh, well, everyone knows that 
it was done by kids.” 


NE of the main troubles with 

school publicity, regardless of 

the method of output, is the fact that 

too many of the things that are written 

are such as the following: “Mary vis- 

or “Wasn’t Mr. Smith surprised when 
he came into his room?” 

This shows that the persons who 
write these articles confine their 
thoughts to a particular group and do 
not realize that there may be some peo- 
ple—and usually a great many—who 
will read those articles that do not 
know Mary, Martha, Jack, and Mr. 
Smith and why he was surprised. 

Are these articles interesting to every- 
one? They are not. That is the very 
reason that people do not read them. 
Why didn’t the writer tell about Mr. 
Smith’s surprise and identify him from 
the hundreds of other Smiths through- 
out the country? Why didn’t the writer 
explain a few of the details of the tea 
party and identify also Mary and Mar- 
tha? The fact that Polly Walker was 
over at Jack’s house is not news. More 
than likely, she is over there all of the 
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By ROBERT MOORE, 
Weatherford, Oklaboma 


time or, perhaps, if she doesn’t go 
over there all of the time, she went 
there for a definite reason, which, if 
it was worth the meager couple of 
lines it took to mention it, it was worth 
a few details. 


sy CHOOL newspapers and articles 

written about the school either fail 
to observe any style or they are 
manned by individuals who are so nar- 
row-minded that they cannot see be- 
yond the realm of the particular group 
which writes the stuff. 

A class in school publicity at South- 
western State Teachers College at 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, found in a 
survey that city newspapers—whether 
weekly or daily—fail to use the school 
as one of their best sources for the 
type of reading which the people in 
their particular locality are most inter- 
ested. 

The class picked 10 daily and 
around 25 weekly newspapers, more or 
less, at random. From three to seven 
issues, which were of a particular per- 
iod—near the close of school—when 
the most school news should have been 
available, of each publication were con- 
sidered. 

The survey revealed that, in general, 
newspapers make no attempt to get 
school news. It was found that a news- 
paper which served over 13,000 people 
in the town alone had an average of 
less than 30 inches of school news out 
of a total of around 1,000 inches of 
actual news with advertising space sub- 
tracted. 

And this amount was, it was found 
in the survey, exceptionally high as 
compared to the rest of the newspapers 
used in the survey. 

The news, as a rule, was scattered 
hither and yon, to be trite, about the 
various pages of the paper. 


E VERY month in the year offers an 

opportunity for interesting stories 
about the school. The starting of 
school, athletics, and faculty, holidays, 
tournaments, classroom activities, 
spring contests, and the like are all 
good possibilities. 

School news should be the best news 
in the paper; it should be the most ac- 
curate. Newspapers are a product of 
a fast-traveling industry. In the news- 
paper world speed is essential; how- 
ever, the school has plenty of time to 
get its material collected and written; 
thus, it should be well-written because 
the school does not have to hurry 


around and meet the public as it gets 
up in the morning and gets home from 
work in the evening. 

Newspapers are a technique. The 
individual who works with the news- 
paper does not have to be over-edu- 
cated or a genius or even overly-smart, 
but he must be alert and have culti- 
vated a sense that reaches out into the 
middle of common, everyday situa- 
tions and be able to follow those sit- 
uations clearly—in every sense of the 
word. 

The problem of school publicity and 
efficiency in school publicity is un- 
doubtedly one for those connected with 
education to lie awake some night and 


think about. 


Proper Emphasis 

(Continued from page 10) 
But I want our adviser to feel free to 
say to those children and mean it: 
“If you will get rid of these bad habits 
in writing you can get something into 
the paper.” 

I have thus far presented my point 
of view without relation to the teacher. 
May I now express a point of view in 
this regard? Not long ago I asked 
what had become of a certain paper. 
“Well,” said the Principal, “it got to 
the point where I did not know whether 
my adviser or myself was running the 
school: so I cut it out.” In response 
to the same question, another principal 
said, “My children are of foreign par- 
entage. Their abilities in English ex- 
pression were not of a high order and 
they realized it. The adviser realized 
it. It became quite a task to get out 
an issue; so we quit.” Wise Principal! 
Many a time, what with tears and la- 
mentations, I have wished my paper 
out of existence. 

To you advisers may I say this? 
If your principal is thinking in terms 
of educating boys and girls, he will 
let you do some of the things which 
I have implied here. It is your job 
to make your paper go. It requires 
tact. You must apply the same ideas 
which I suggest for pupils to some of 
your colleagues. The elementary 
school newspaper is a worthwhile ac- 
tivity if viewed with the proper per- 
spective. I hope nothing I have said 
will lead you to think I believe other- 
wise. If I have stated my position 
strongly it is because I feel the need 
for showing the dangers inherent in 
going out to win contests and to “ad- 
vertise” the school. 


Elevee 





Junior College Press Organizes 


ITH the object of providing a 
homogeneous group with its 
own distinctive problems, an 

associated Junior College Press was 
formed at the thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. A_ preliminary 
meeting touched upon some of the dis- 
tinctive junior college problems result- 
ing from the fact that the junior col- 
lege student body normally is at the in- 
stitution for only two years. 


Problems based upon this fact were 
found to be both difficult and numer- 
ous and it was the sense of the group 
gathered in New York that a separate 
organization would greatly further a 
productive consideration of these prob- 
lems. The junior college group felt, 
as seems not unreasonable, that it be- 
longed neither with the large high 
school group in the conference nor the 
specialized four-year teachers college 
group with which it had been placed. 


Granting that its temporary home 
was probably most satisfactory short 
of a home of its own, the junior col- 
lege group, although small, earnestly 
urged that it be permitted to organize 
its own association and that this asso- 
ciation be recognized as one of the dis- 
tinct groups contributing to and profit- 
ing from the annual Columbia Con- 
ference. 


N response to the expression of the 
junior college publications, Direc- 
tor Murphy attended the organization 
meeting of the group on Friday, March 
12, and welcomed it into separate ex- 
istence. Following Mr. Murphy’s brief 
but timely remarks, an executive com- 
mittee of three was named by the group 
itself. 


Heading the executive committee as 
chairman is Miss Ruth C. Child, Ad- 
viser to the Dickinson Union, of Wil- 
liamsport-Dickinson Junior College. 
Miss Child’s appointment as chairman 
was deserved recognition of the very 
large part which she took in stimulat- 
ing formation of the group. Selected 
as secretary-treasurer was Dean Wil- 
bur L. Williams, Adviser of The Key- 
stonian, of Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, La Plume, Pennsylvania. 


In accord with the opinion that stu- 
dent member should also serve on the 
initial executive committee, Goddard 
Junior College, Barra, Verment, was 
invited to name a representative. Upon 
the nomination of Dr. Pitkin, presi- 


dent of Goddard, Miss Winona C. 


Twelve 


Woodworth has been named to fill this 


post. 


HILE the executive committee 

has devised no means of meet- 
ing between now and the fourteenth 
annual press convention, considerable 
correspondence is being conducted be- 
tween the members of the committee 
and active plans are being made to en- 
list not only the interest, but the at- 
tendance, of junior colleges in the New 
England and Middle States area. 


The group, however, proposes to be- 


come thoroughly national at the earli- 
est possible date and its secretary. 
treasurer would welcome correspond. 
ence with editors or faculty advisers of 
junior college publications through the 
country. A preliminary mailing of ma- 
terial will go forth shortly to all junior 
colleges already registered with the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
and to a selected list of others. 

It is the ultimate desire, however, of 
the newly-formed Junior College Press 
to come into contact with responsible 
representatives of all junior college 
publications throughout the country. 


A Challenge Accepted 


(Continued from page 7) 


them from time to time. So much for 
the staff and accommodations. 

To contact teachers and pupils for 
news loomed up as the next difficulty 
so we organized a conference group 
which meets in the auditorium at 8 a. 
m. two weeks before each issue goes to 
press. This group includes the G. O. 
officers, club presidents and an appoint- 
ed student to represent each depart- 
ment head, grade adviser and guidance 
teacher. They are notified by a print- 
ed card (done in our print shop) when 
the meeting will occur. As the large 
registration makes freedom of the 
building impossible without signed per- 
mission, this card is used by them as a 
pass to enter the building. 


-_* these meetings, the staff meets 
this group; sheets of the five W’s 
are distributed to them accompanied by 
explanation in detail. The members in 
turn contact the teacher with whom 
they are in touch anyway because they 
represent her. The next morning these 
sheets, filled out, are placed by the rep- 
resentative in an envelop which is pro- 
vided for that purpose and is con- 
spicuously located in the library. The 
staff separates the news into depart- 
ments and use these facts for leads. 


No, they are not always definite, or 
accurate, or complete. It takes time to 
develop this plan, but it has proved a 
help to the staff. Also, if a club or 
assembly program is not covered the 
responsibility is definitely placed upon 
the slacker who did not report it. 
Teachers aren’t annoyed by being re- 
quested for interviews unless the news 
really warrants a big write-up and the 
specific facts are unattainable in any 
other manner. 


Our dummying, proof-reading and 


headlining still have to be done in 
those odd periods or before school. 
Even though we cannot have the room 
on Thursdays or Fridays, this plan is 
functioning. 

My final problem was the training of 
In that, I was 
fortunate as this term there is a 6B 


a staff for the future. 


experimental ctass that has had the 
same teacher from 1A-6B. Ten of the 
most capable children have been meet- 
ing me twice a week. (Since Novem- 
ber) on my two free periods in the 
afternoon (they are on a. m. time). In 
a very simple way I have begun to 
train them in the elements of journal- 
ism. Next term I'll have them in my 


club. 


They have been successful in pub- 
lishing two “Cub Announcers” which 
were printed in our print shop and dis- 
tributed to 3,000 pupils. Part of the 
“Cub Announcer” is devoted to select- 
ed articles contributed by the elemen- 
tary grades (selected by the staff with- 
out my assistance.) They, as a group, 
write one page of news, two editorials, 
also a sports review for each issue. The 
paper has been well received by the 
children, and the executives are quite 
enthusiastic in their praise of the prog- 
ress made. However, they are out- 
standing children marvelously trained 
by a superior teacher. What I’ll do 
next term is still an unsolved problem. 


Thus I am trying to work my way 
out of a difficult situation but find one 
definite drawback. It entails a great 
deal of extra effort and planning on 
the part of the faculty adviser before 
the actual writing and publishing of 
the paper begins. 
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World-Wide News Gathering 


(Continued from page 3) 


where they originate, appear in the 
newspapers simultaneously. 


When a newspaper received a photo- 
graph by mail, it was simply an auxil- 
iary feature, and anywhere from a day 
to a week old, depending on the dis- 
tance it had to travel. Now, the pic- 
ture, as transmitted by wire, is as vital 
as the news itself. 

I don’t need to describe the amaz- 
ing results of this Wirephoto machine. 
Just visualize a tremendous story 
breaking in Los Angeles, and then re- 
call that a picture of the happening 
can be in a New York newspaper office 
ready for engraving and publication 
within a comparatively few minutes and 
you will appreciate the marvel that has 
come to the newspaper field. 

This is only one of the modern de- 
velopments with which you will come 
into contact in future years when and 
if you enter the newspaper business. 
Assuning that that date may be at 
least four years hence, I freely predict 
that many additional wonders will con- 
front you. 

When King Edward made his 
“Woman I love speech” it was trans- 
mitted on news wires in America vir- 
tually word for word as he uttered it 
through a utilization of radio and of 
transcription in this country. 


O NE of the important departments 
in the press association and in a 
newspaper is that having to do with 
markets, although few budding jour- 
nalists give any thought to this vital 
field. Here also wonders are perform- 
ed for the newspaper. 

The Associated Press carries the 
sales, high, low and close, net change 
and closing bid on all stocks traded in 
on all the important exchanges of the 
country. If you look at the market 
pages of a newspaper you will see vir- 
tually three solid pages of small type 
devoted to the three main New York 
markets—the stock exchange, the curb, 
and the bond exchange. Another lit- 
tle “gadget” in the market department 
makes it possible for The AP to clear 
all of these quotations to newspapers 
of the country in six or seven minutes 
after the close of the market. 

I won’t attempt to describe the opera- 
tion, but I simply give you the result 
as an illustration of new things in the 
newspaper business—developments that 
have made the field one of exciting 
possibilities. 

N OT to mention the Teletype ma- 


chines, or printers—that carry 


the news product itself into hundreds 
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of newspaper offices—machines oper- 
ating at the rate of 60 to more than 
100 words a minute—running 24 hours 
a day every day in the year except for 
a brief interlude on Sundays. It was 
only a few years ago that a Morse wire 
carried a trickle of news; that trickle 
now is a rapid stream. 


When I entered The Associated 
Press, the text of a speech, say by the 
President, running 5,000 or inore words 
—was a calamity from a news move- 
ment standpoint. It was a three or 
four hour task to move such a file by 
Morse. While it was on the wire, ev- 
erything else had to be cast aside. 
Nowadays such a speech would be 
split between two or three printers and 
cleared in a half hour or less. 

On those printer wires circulates the 
red blood of the newspaper—the news 
report. Just as the mechanics of move- 
ment have been modernized and im- 
proved, so has the news report been 
improved. Better writing continually 
is stressed. 


EFORE I came out here I looked 

over a little booklet outlining the 

aims of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association. 

Aim number one read: “to make 
good writing the basis of successful 
school publication work.” 

That statement warmed my heart be- 
cause that is, and always has been my 
pet subject—good writing. 

I admit that I skipped over those 
other listed aims. No doubt they all 
are highly commendable, but I was 
pleased immensely to note that good 
writing was number one. 

All other things being equal, good 
writing is the best product you pos- 
sibly can put into your newspapers and 
magazines. 


A NEWSPAPER man of my ac- 
quaintance defines news as “Ac- 
celerated Literature,” and he calls the 
newspaper “An institution which is 
writing literature as the clock ticks.” 

I ask you particularly to note that 
news writing is described in this quota- 
tion as literature and I maintain that 
if it is well done, it is literature. 

I have a feeling that at times not 
enough stress is placed on good writ- 
ing. Dull writing is intolerable. Don’t 
fool yourself that the average reader 
doesn’t know the difference between a 
story well told and a story poorly told. 
And yet dull writing persists in some 
places. 

Live editors, however, never neglect 


this subject. Charles H. Dennis, Edi- 


tor Emeritus of the Chicago Daily 
News, says that “A news story should 
show real literary ability whenever pos- 


sible.” 


The late Henry Justin Smith, in his 
testimony on beauty in news writing, 
has described “Newspapers in which 
the manner of using our language is 
of very great moment. These news- 
papers”—he says—“rernain unsatisfied 
with business office success, with win- 
ning races to news stands; they want 
good news writing, just as they want 
funny comics and impressive half- 
tones. They consider it proper, nay 
necessary, to picture the strange jumble 
of human events in strokes as vivid, 
as touching, as humorous as the brush- 
stroke of the novelist. They train 
imaginative men to use their gifts in 
illuminating the actual.” 

Mr. Smith thus voiced the ideal of 
newspapers which take pride in good 
news writing, and certainly a piece of 
writing—beautifully done—is the fin- 
est thing that you can bring to your 
publication—whether it is a metropoli- 
tan daily or a high school weekly. 
Beauty in writing, it is needless to say, 
doesn’t consist of flowery language and 
jaw-breaking adjectives, but usually the 
absence of them. 


Clear, concise, simple presentation of 
your theme is all that is necessary. The 
old journalistic rule of trying to tell 
everything in the first sentence has long 
since been discarded by exponents of 
good writing. Hit the main theme, hit 
it hard, and hit it briefly. Then go on 
with the details in a logical, under- 
standable and chronological order. 
The AP itself has only one rule of 
writing: “Is it true, accurate, unbiased, 
decent, interesting?” 


W E now are living in a stream- 


lined age, and even the news- 
papers have gone streamline. The Los 
Angeles Times, The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat and other papers recently 
radically changed their makeups. In- 
terminable decks in headlines were 
dropped, and headlines ceased to be 
artificially spaced. Larger type faces 
are being used for legibility. More pic- 
tures are being printed. Long stories 
of necessity are frowned on. There 
isn’t space for them. 

In a wire service handling interna- 
tional, national and regional news 
stories to 1,400 newspapers, the mat- 
ter of length of stories is of vital im- 
portance. There are no rubber wires 
in our system and we have to reduce 
the hundreds of stories we carry each 
day down to the space available in the 
newspapers which print them. 

It always has been a fight. The late 
Melville E. Stone, founder of The As- 


sociated Press, was an exponent of the 
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short story. A classic yarn is told of 
his efforts to shorten the news report. 
It involves Howard Thompson, once a 
famous AP correspondent, whose ac- 
count of the raising of the American 
Flag over Santiago in the Spanish War 
was adopted by Congress as the official 
story of the action. 

Thompson was given to long stories. 
Melville Stone complained of this sev- 
eral times and then said “Howard, you 
know the story of creation was told in 
a paragraph?” 

“Yes,” replied Thompson, “but some 
mighty good detail was left out.” 


One paper I know of in the middle 
west is a bear on long stories and the 
head of the copy desk upholds the 
theory that every story can be cut and 
should be cut. He expounded his 
theory nightly to the men on the copy 
desk. 

One night he handed a new copy 
reader a story two lines in length. The 
copyreader wrote a head for it and 
handed it back. 

The head of the desk exploded. 

“Didn’t I tell you every story could 
be cut,” he bellowed. “Cut this one!” 

The copyreader took back the story, 
cut out the “Thes” and the “Ands,” 
and in that form it was accepted and 
printed. 

So you see what you are up against 
in these days in newspaper work—A 
highly mechanized setup, a demand 
for better and better writing, in a day 
of short, concise, crisp production. 


P HYSICALLY you have the excite- 


ment and thrills and even dan- 


gers that go into the persona! side of 


news collecting. Broad intelligence, 
and ability to operate efficiently in an 
emergency, cool headedness, in addi- 
tion to a comprehensive knowledge of 
the world and its problems are re- 
quired of the newspaper man of today. 

The old style type of drifting report- 
er has disappeared. Nowadays he is 
sober, progressive, ambitious, intelli- 
gent, well read, well educated. Such 
men are required everywhere, but par- 
ticularly in the foreign field. 

The man who goes abroad for a boat 
ride seldom lasts long. And the man 
who goes before his background is ade- 
quate is about as badly off. 

I recall the case of one hard-boiled 
police court reporter who wanted to 
see Paris. He got there, found he was 
hard up after a night or so and talked 
himself into a job with the Paris edi- 
tion of an American newspaper. 

He had little of the ability of di- 
plomacy—much needed in European 
capitals. His first assignment almost, 
was to call on a lady who had called 
his office on a matter of some import- 
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ance. Being utterly ignorant of Who’s 
Who in Europe he had little idea of 
what it was all about, but he went out 
on the story just the same. 


He was ushered into the presence 
of a majestic gray haired lady who in- 
vited him to be seated. He made him- 
self comfortable, lighted a cigarette 
and said cheerily, “Well, sister, what’s 
your racket?” 


The lady was the owner of his pa- 
per. That was his last assignment 


abroad. 
HEN, as to hardships or the 


thrills—whichever way you want 
to put it. 

You recall the attempt on the life 
of President Roosevelt at Miami just 
before he took office. Rex Saffer, an 
AP staff man, was covering the Roose- 
velt reception. The assassin fired upon 
Roosevelt by resting his pistol on Saf- 
fer’s shoulder. That was a harrow- 
ing experience, but perfect so far as 
news reporting was concerned. 


During the Machado revolution in 
Cuba, John McKnight, our Havana 
correspondent, went nine days without 
taking off his clothes, with only oc- 
casional snatches of sleep and a sand- 
wich now and then. He lost ten 
pounds, but he kept right on the job 
of delivering the news to American 
newspaper readers. The building in 
which The AP office is located in Ha- 
vana was sacked by a mob, but the cor- 
respondent kept on pounding out copy. 
A bomb exploded outside and a frag- 
ment flew into the AP office. Still the 
work continued. E. B. Canel, another 
AP man, who was taking pictures from 
the balcony of the National Hotel, had 
to duck quickly when a machine gun 
was turned upon him. 


Dick Massock, a member of our 
Paris staff who covered the Paris riots 
of a year or so back, was shot in the 
hand. He didn’t know about it, how- 
ever, until later because he was too 
busy covering the story. Melvin White- 
leather, viewing the riots from the bal- 
cony of a hotel, was shot at. He ducked 
in time. 

Robert S. Pickens, formerly of our 
Washington staff, was tear-gassed 
twenty times in two days during the 
bonus battle in Washington of sev- 
eral years ago. He never gave up. 
He had a job to handle and he won 
the reportorial glory of sending the 
first flash on the outbreak of the bonus 
conflict. 

Morris Harris, a Missouri boy, was 
on duty for The AP in Shanghai at the 
time of the Japanese invasion. He was 
in and out of the battle line a score 
of times, always dodging bullets. For 
days at a time he wrote his stories 


kneeling on the floor of his office to 
be safe from bullets flying through the 
window. He had no rest for weeks. 


At the time of the last Los Angeles 
quake AP men in our Los Angeles 
bureau sent through a running story 
describing the very rocking of the 
building in which they were working. 
They did not know whether the build. 
ing would come tumbling down on 
their heads the next minute, but they 
did have an outlet to the world over 
a telegraph wire and they hung on the 
job until their story was completed. 


Mark Barron, city editor in our New 
York office, was one of the AP men 
who followed the Italian campaigns in 
Ethiopia. He came home with many 
stories of his adventures, but one, I 
think, exemplifies best of all a news. 
paperman’s sense of responsibility to 
his job. 

An important action of the war had 
just been fought, and Mark turned out 
his story on the field under difficulties. 
But there were no wires, no telephones, 
to give the story to the world. A na- 
tive courier who should have been 
available to hasten the story back to 
the cable office had disappeared. 


Barron had his story, but no outlet, 
and he just had to have that outlet. 
So he walked* three days and two 
nights back to the coast and to a cable 


office. 


There was even an Associated Press 
man on the job the night Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated. In fact an 
AP man just has to be on the job any- 
where that news is breaking. 


The Mahatma Gandhi, released from 
prison a few years ago in an obscure 
town in India, stepped to freedom to 
meet first an AP correspondent. Gand- 
hi greeted him warmly and remarked: 
“When I stand at the gates of Heaven, 
I suppose the first person I'll see will 
be a correspondent of the AP.” 


T HIS may have given you a little 
insight into the press association 
end of a business in which you already 
have made a start. It is rather an 
esoteric subject to the general public. 
Sometimes even the cub reporter is be- 
mused. 


I recall the story of one cub who 
was given his first assignment—cover- 
ing the wedding of a prominent couple. 
He returned to the office in about an 
hour, sat down and started to twiddle 
his thumbs. 

“Why don’t you write your story of 
the wedding?” the city editor demand- 
ed. 

“There wasn’t any wedding; there 
isn’t any story,” replied the cub. 


“Somebody shot the bride.” 
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Between quarters, hearts throb and 
pulses leap as we gaze upon the finish 


The band is shown here 


forming a human VU. D. 


of the parade. 


This self-explanatory copy accompanied 


the “fade-out” part of the photo-engraving. 


The Oak of Upper Darby High School of which Mr. Paul 


K. Noel is adviser was responsible for this “fade-out” type of 


engraving on the senior pages. 


Mr. Noel writes, ““They (the 


engravings) constituted the most popular feature of the book. 


They livened up the senior section a very great deal and made 


that part of the book interesting even for those who did not 


know many of the individuals.” 


Here 


the course, address, school, class, and sports 


Note the write-ups for the seniors. 


activities are included. 


LILLIAN MAE STEVENSON — Academic 
36 South Elm Avenue, Aldan Gold 
School: Athletic Association, 2, 3, 4. 

Class: 


tee, 4. 


Dance Committee, 4; Play Commit- 


HAZEL G. STOCKSDALE Commercial 
146 S. Fairview Ave., Upper Darby 
School: Athletic Association, 2, 3, 4; A. A. 


Council, 2. 


Purple 


Sports: Basketball Numerals, 4; Junior Var- 


sity Basketball, 4; Varsity Cheerleading, 
2, 3, Captain, 4. 


EDWARD W. STEWART, 3rd General 
222 North Clifton Ave., Aldan Gold 
School: Athletic Association, 4; Monitor, 2. 
Clubs: A Cappella Chorus, 4; Choral, 3, 4. 

Sports: Baseball Numerals, 3; Soccer Nu- 


merals, Manager, 4. 





ANNOUNCING— 


The Fourteenth 


Annual Cenvention 
of the 


Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


March 10,11, 12, 1938 


“Where The Worid of School 


Publications Gathers” 


THE PUBLIC BE PLEASED 


AIDS TO BETTER SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


(Prices to Members) 


Official Seal 

Official Style Book 

Proof Readers Cards (6 for 25c) 

“A Beginners’ Course in Journalistic Writing” 


Specimen Headline Schedule Charts (Reduced 
from 75c) 


Primer of School Newspaper Technique (New) 
(Discount for Quantity Orders) 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University 


Colonial Line Triple Screw 19-Knot Steamers “Arrow” and “Comet” 


Steamship Luxury 
At le A Mile 


NOW 


Warm Staterooms for one or two, $1. 
Dance Band. 
Leave Pier 11, North River, near Cortlandt 
Street Subway, 6 P. M. 
BArclay 7-1800 


BOSTON ne Way 
AND BACK $4.7 et ; 


PROVIDENCE 
AND BACK $3.00 “7” 
(Cabin Berth Included) 


OLONIAL 
LINE 








An Invitation .. . 


to join the ever-increasing number of ptominent yearbooks—from both the large 
and small schools—who have profited by the detailed critiques of former years 


IN THE THIRD 


ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE and CONTEST 


OF THE 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


is now extended to you. 


Primarily a Critique for your annual, this service also affords competition with 
others. The scoring sheets—the result of a thorough study of annuals published 
to date and of consultations with advisers, printers, engravers, photographers and 
paper manufacturers—have been revised after a careful analysis of the results for 
the former contests. 


CTSA 


Three Valuable Features in the Contest Entry and Self-Analysis Form 


It furnishes adviser and_ staff It gives the judges a background The unique ideas included in 
with a list of criteria, which photography, makeup, engraving 
should act as a guide in recheck- or publishing of your yearbook 
ing the present and planning the yearbook in a fair and under- may be especially listed on the 
future annual. | standing manner. Entry Blank. 


for analyzing and rating your 


Deadline--July 1, 1937 Ratings Announced---October 1, 1937 


er OCum” 


For further in formation, write 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 FAYERWEATHER HALL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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